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took it, not to Siwa, but to the ancient capital of Egypt,
Memphis. It was moved, either by him or by his son, to
Alexandria, where it remained in a crystal coffin until the
beginning of the Christian era.

I asked one of the local Arabs if stories were still told about
Alexander in his village. He replied that there were many,
and pointing to a high ridge of reddish earth about half
a mile east of the ruins, said that there was the place
where King Alexander's body was burned on a great
fire.

I walked over to this mound, and on the way met another
Arab who told me the same story, adding that the whole
mound was full of signs of burning. As I approached it, I
saw that it was about fifty feet high; its sides were steep in
parts and it had the appearance of a huge earthwork, or
fortification. Grubbing about in the piles of soft earth and
mud brick, I found that the whole mound is blackened as if
with fire.

I wondered if this was the remains of the colossal funeral
pyre which Alexander erected for his friend Hephsestion. It
sometimes happens that while the memory of an event is
preserved by word of mouth from generation to generation,
famous names are substituted for the right ones. Months
afterwards, when reading Professor Koldewey's book on the
excavations, I came across this passage:

" Indications of a great conflagration are to be found in
blocks of mud brick smelted together by a fierce fire, and
bearing clear imprints of palm and other wood. In many
places the prints show the sharp edges of good carpenter's
work. All this is remarkable, and we should like to find the
explanation of it.

" This may perhaps be found in the report given by
Diodorus (XVII. 115) of the funeral pyre Alexander the Great
caused to be erected to solemnise tie funeral ceremonies of
Hephaestion. . . . The magnificent pyre, which is said to
have cost 12,000 talents, when seen from the Acropolis must
have stood out in a most impressive manner against the
eastern horizon."